Paracelsus
A summary of Paracelsus' views will show how deeply the
Leipzig faculty erred. His approach was chemotherapy. He did
not apply "mercury," but a specified quantity of a particular com-
pound. As the reader knows, for centuries doctors, pharmacists,
and chemists unavailingly sought a remedy until, in 1909,
Ehrlich found Salvarsan, an arsenic compound. Unnumbered
thousands died before this help was available. Until the
twentieth century, remedies could bring but temporary relief.
Paracelsus obviously was on the right track in his notion that
the success of any cure depends on the quantity and composi-
tion of the compound. He was the first to emphasize such
"dosage." In his recipes and prescriptions he pointed out that
metallic "arcana" are most efficacious when given in herbs
and juices which contain the metal. He there used the word
"arcanum" almost as "element" is used today. He warned, again
and again, that the "impostors" did not know how to apply the
metallic arcanum.
In another case, recommending iron against "poverty of
blood," he was careful to add: "But we should choose a plant
which contains iron in etherealized condition, which is prefer-
able to metallic iron." 4
The question was how to introduce the arcanum into the
body. This is what the "impostors" did not know how to do and
it is this task which Paracelsus set for future generations of
researchers. That is his merit, not the alleged invention of the
mercury cure or his "metalism." His contemporaries used
mercury as a cauterizing agent, much as one uses a knife, to
burn the ulcer away. Paracelsus used it biochemically, as an
antitoxin or "arcanum" to combat the poison. Of course, he
had no idea of the syphilis bacillus, though he occasionally spoke
of the "germs" of the disease.5 Based on his assumptions, how-
ever, he was able to supply a fairly rational theory and to in-
dicate a treatment which would not harm the patient. Indeed,